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LITERAR Y. | the first head) now yawned and stretched 
jand by his bodily contortions set two or 
es TSS three French girls, who were looking out 
PARIS. jof the window in a roar of laughter, the 
Respicere exemplar vitiz morumque jubebo, other driumvir cocked his hat almost upon 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces. i his nose, groom fashion, leaving the back ot 
Hok. ‘his head quite uncovered (there was noth- 
Me voila a Paris ! said I to myself, rub-| ing in that), and, applying a quizzing glass 
‘ing my sleepless eyes, as I turned into to his eye, began to talk most unintelligible 
Veurice’s court yard, half deafened by the! French to what he called “la Pucelle.” 
noise of the rue St. Honore, and particular- | the chamber maid, then turning to young 
ly by the cracking of pustillions’ whips, | traveller, number one, he lisped out, ** ade- 
which, as shall be hereafter shown, is a cus-| centish article, upon my thoul.” 
tom and ceremony not without art, contri-; The landlord advanced, all obsequious- 
vance, and design, nor without meaning’ ness, casting alternately an eye on the four 
and utility, and which has even something originals and on their immense quantity of 
uational init. Crick, crack, crick, crack, | baggage, then shooting a glimpse at the grin- 
crick, crack—there they go, loud, dexter-| ger-bread avant coureur, who seemed to 
ous, and self-sufficient. Well—we must! telegraph to the wary hotel keeper, these 
pass over the jog-trot routine of a road, the! are real milords Anglais, men of weight, 
getting over which greatly depends on the; none of your passage birds; and lastly, con- 
well paying of drivers, and on adding the; templating the two servants, who gave a 
vlacebo of civil words (always felt and} finishing to the picture. ‘The man in black 
returned with interest in France), occasion- | stood modestly the while in the back ground. 
lly aided by la petite goutte, or little drop|‘* Well, landlord !” said the oldest and most 
of brandy, to enliven the spirits of those; impudent of the three, ‘ let us all be lodged 
concerned. I was now once more in the| comme il faut, we have ad—d deal more 
ereat metropolis of France, in Paris the! baggage and some dogs coming after us, 
proud mistress of cities. | but you must make room for us all.”"—* To 
I was eclipsed in my entrance to the) be sure, you shall be obeyed, we can accom- 
rourt-vard by a handsome travelling car-|modate you,” was the answer.—‘* Ay,” 
“age with four post horses, preceded by a| thought I, ‘and lighten you too, light 
winer with a cuirasse of gold lace on his! thongh your upper story now may be.” 
breast, and having two well dressed servants; All this time J waited in my bumble se- 
on the box. I was almost buried alive by} cond hand French tiwo-whieeled post-chaise, 
‘lie dust kicked up by this vehicle and the| in the rear of the more imposing equipage 
four worthies in it, and was kept a minute; and its imposing contents. The landlord 
and a half in the streets whilst it turned! motioned one of his people to attend to me, 
into the yard: the party descénded with no| saying in a loud voice, ‘* these persons 
small importance ;_ three of its members | doubtless are the suite of these gentlemen” 
were habited alike, in brown hats, dark) (ces messieurs). The trio all at once disown- 
blue immense sillx kerchiefs round their|ed me, and J felt not in the least hurt at the 
necks, single breasted morning frocks of|statement. Already had my valet taken out 
the same colour, blue and white striped/avery meagre portmanteau, Containing six 
trousers and dust boots. The fourth was in| shirts and one change of clothes, which ad- 
full mourning, and evidently the mentor or| ded to an author’s portfolio, had nothing at- 
iumble friend of the trio, one of whom very | tractive to an hotel-keeper, but ona private 
cavalierly said, ‘* Holmes ! don’t forget the} signal, one of the waiters condescended to 
hooks and maps,” then slapping brother| inform me that the hotel was fall, offering at 
Green-horn on the shoulder, familiarly and| the same time, to get me a lodging in a 
‘rely, cried, ‘Here we are,my Buck, d| neighbouring house. The fellow examined 
Paris—dammee ! My Buck,” (not one of me attentively ; 1 nad travelled all night. 
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John and I looked equally dismal, unshorn 
and weary as .e were; anold blue travel- 
ling cloak and cap, which had seen better 
days, with a book in my hand were unpro- 
mising symptoms ; the baggage was, to use 
a French expression, ** leger comme un 
compliment” {as light as a compliment) ; 
the winter of years which sat on my tore- 
head bespoke caution and experience, sad 
enemies to the hotel-keeper’s trade; my 
book announced my being a reading man, 
who was likely to take but a pint ot ordinary 
wine at dinner, and to study away the atter- 
noon; besides it might be wriilen on 
finance, and | meght be acold calculating 
fellow ; my domestic was neither “ a band- 
some man” nor yet (J / pe), a gay ce 

ceiver ,” 
hired. nay, even if dd, at would scare: ly 


the post-chatse might have been 


pay for one extravagant dinner im tits 


splenui 1 hotel, such u bparis ot by i (ti 
could sit down to. “Phe thing would not do 
at all, and I received my cones with < 


i i 
smile, for I understood it pericctly; Mr. 
Meurice, the landlord, who does not ike to 
lose his Latin, (the phrase Lallow is Freneh), 


and who gives nothing tor nothing (a tair ex- 


change), but calculates the price of each 
bow and civility, finally, Mr. Meurice, 

* Qul miscuit utile dulei,”’ 
very properly, whilst he pays attention to 


the traveilers, keeps a steady eve upon the 
baggage, and judges that heavy packages 
may contain plate and other valuables, 
whilst carriages and horses may be very 
conveniently exchanged for made dishes, 
sparkling champagne, expensive apartments, 
and a view of the finest part ef Paris ; such 
are his views and I believe it would be difti- 
cult to make him change them; he will 
change your notes fur you as often as you 
please, but his own never; and, indeed, the 
worthy citizen has now got to a very hizh 
note and avery high tone, take him down 
who will. Nothing injured by odious com- 
parisons, | retreated to my lodgings, drank 
an ocean of tea. changed my dress. «ot my 
vehicle housed, and myself brushed up, and, 
after a few turns in the Tuilleries and a 
look at Galignani’s library. | joined the pro- 
muscuous circle at the Yoresaid Mr. Meu- 
rice’s table Phiote ; but the three would-be 
exquisites and their humble companion 
were not content withsuch fare, they order- 
ed a magnificent dinner at seven o'clock. 
and drank and broke about » dozen bottles 
of the most expensive wine—F trent les Anv- 
lais /—At the same time one of the seulli- 
ons was singing one of the many caricatures 
composed and set to music ag cinst the Ene 
lish. Goddem, quil fait bon & Paris h 
bill of the play must have been set to some 
tune also. 
My reader may now wish to hear some- 
thing of the milords Anglais, and may sup- 


; the; 
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| pose that they were three youths of title. 
| fortune or fashion, making a tour of the coy 
tinent with their tutor—not at al! -—te, 
three young men were engaged in trad, 
the carriage, servants, and courier form 
@ joint concern, and a stock purse procur 
them : the handicups alsv, enabled thern 
treat (or maltreat) a poor reduced gentle. 
tian of their acquaintance, whose knowleds: 
vf the world and of French might have beey 
inust useful to them, if they had felt inclined 
tu iollow either his example or his advier 
but as some men buy bouks without the id 


hem, so did these gay ones par 


oi reading t 
iOr a COMpanlon without proliting by his 
company ; the brotherly dress of these 
Wrother-quls was a wham or fancy of the 
party, and their coming to Paris tor a fort. 
nicht produced no advantage to themselve: 

d less to them country, unless its misre- 

resentation be deemed as such. Wha 

wes of these bij ed cattle, in the shape 
pseude elegants, .requent the Frencb capi- 
tal. and add their examples to the many 


which bring the old English character and ‘ 


centleman ito disrepute ; Customers like 


these. however, are welcome inmates at suc! 
in hotel as Meurice’s ; not an order trom 


them but what produces a long article in 
the dav-book ; not an oath but ts followed 
by a bill; not a ring of the bell which does 


not announce more to pay! A poor noble- 
man, or acalm observer of the world, wil 
sit whole hours without noise, expence, or 
refreshment, but the bedés of all sorts are put 
in motion by such ** wentends pas” geutr 
as these. ** Don’t look at the bill, old one.” 
cried one of them to the poor gentleman 
one morning at breakfast, * only tell us the 
amount, damn the expence, one don’t com 
abroad to save.”—Glorious !—But itis time 
to dismiss these subjects ; and even to par! 
with the gentle landlord ; we now shall re- 
turn to the cracking of the postillion’s 
whips. 

The thundering cracks produced by the 
dexterous hands of French postillions are 
not merely for awakening the inn-keepers, 
or for advertising the post-house that the 
relay must turn out; this mancuvre 1s 
practised through every village, and in every 
Situation where notoriety may be courted 
and won; it tells the plebeians that some 
cne of consequence is on the road ; it orders 
the common travellers to clear the way ; lt 
announcest he re spec tability ofthe voyageur, 


/and evinces. at the same time, the masterly 
_hand of the driver ; and, moreover, it 152 


stimulus to the horses driven; it attracts 
the pretty girls to the door, amongst whom, 
perchance, is also the post-boy’s chére ame, 
with a smile on her countenance, and, 


sometimes, with the petit verre (the dram) 


in her hand : again, you may judge how the 
travellers pay by the spirited or languid 
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.ck of the whip; in short, it is a little his- | sentially that of Funcy; the poetry of Byron 
ry of itself. In war, the trumpet and the | that of Passion. WU there is passion in the 
jum, the din of arms and the ringing of) effusions of the one, the fancy by which it is 
yrness are all powerful auxiliaries ; even) expressed predominates over it: if fancy is 
+ courts and in processions, pursuivants, | called to the aid of the other, it is still sub- 
servient to the passion. Lord Byron's jests 
| are downright earnest ; Mr. Moore, when he 
is must serious, seems halfin jest. The latter 
plays and trifles with his subject,caresses and 
grows enamoured of it: the former gras; s it 
eagerly to his bosom, breathes death upon it, 
abd turns from it with loathing of 
The fine aroma,that is exhaledfrom the flow- 
crs of poesy, every where lends its perfume 
iv the verse of the Bard of Erin. The noble 
share of pomp and publicity on the main! hard (less fortunate in his Muse) tries to ex- 
ruado tife 2? How retreshing to the weary | tract poison from them. If Lord Byron flings 
traveller to behold windows fly ing open, wo-! jas own views or feelings upon outward ob- 
men and children running to their doors, jects (jaundicing the sun.) Mr. Moore seems 
nav even to contemplate the envious curs} to exist in the delights, the virgin fancies of 
ut there are many in life’s journey),/ nature. He is free of the Rosicrucian socie- 
barking at the whirling wheel! how delight-| ty; and enjoys an ethereal existence among 
ulto the French driver to exhibit at once! troops of sylphs and spirits, and ina perpetual 
is figure and his excellence in the was of! vision of wings, flowers, rainbows, smiles, 
calloping and cracking bis whip, having al-| blushes, tears, and kisses. Every page of his 
waysin view love and wine at each stage!) works is a vignette, every line that he writes 
It would be unjust to condemn this innocent} glows or sparkles; and it would seem (so 
sport, or to discontinue this useful habit ;, some one said who knew him well and loved 
jor whilst in all countries men are occasion-| him much) ‘as if his airy spirit, drawo from 
ily their own trumpeters, why should not the | the sun, continually fluttered with fond aspi- 
ught and airy Gaul be hisown announcer, | rations, to regain that native source of light 
and tell ofself in any legitimate way possi-! and heat.? The worst is, our author’s mind 
tie? who will gainsay it ? ‘is too vivid, too active, to suffer a moment’s 
/repose. We are cloyed with sweetness and 
| dazzled with splendour. Every image must 
|* blush celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue, 
'—every syllable must breathe a sigh. A 
sentiment is lost in a simile—the simile is 
overloaded with an epithet. Itis ¢ like morn 
risen on mid-noon.? No eventful story, no 
powerful contrast, no moral, none of the 
sordid details of human life (all is ethereal, ) 
yin the highest degree. They are both} none of its sharp calamities, or, if they inevi- 
read and admired, no doubt, in the came ex-! tably occur, his Muse throws a soft, glitter 
ended circle of taste and fashion; but each! ing veil over them, 
the favourite of a totally different set of 
readers. Thus a lover may pay the same 
outward attention to two different women; | 
ithe only means to flirt with the one, while ; 
“ie other is the mistress of his heart. The} Wedo not believe Mr. Moore ever writes 
“ay, the fair, the witty, the happy, idolize | a line. that in itself would not pass for poet- 
Mr. Moore’s delightful Muse, on her pedes-| ry, that is not at least a vivid or harmonious 
talof airy smiles or transient tears. Lord commor place. Lord Byron writes whole 
byron’s severer verse is enshrined in the! pages of sullen crabbed prose, like a long 
oreasts of those whose gaiety has been turned | dreary road that, however, leads to doleful 
‘ogall, whose fair exterior has a canker with-| shades or palaces of the blest. In short, 
in, Whose mirth has received a rebuke as if} Mr. Moore’s Parnassus is a blooming Eden; 
“Were folly, from whom happiness has fled) Lord Byron’s is a rugged wilderness of 
‘k€adream! If we compute the odds upon! shame and sorrow On the tree of know- 
‘ie Known chances of human life, his Lord-| ledge of the first, you can see nothing but 
“ip will bid fair to have as numerous a class perpetual flowers and verdure ; in the last, 
‘'Votaries as his more agreeable rival. We| you see the naked stem and rough bark ; but 
ved hry ae a preference, but we) it seagpone at SS ee 
*s ppantadd make a distinction on the pre- throes, and you hear the shrieks 0 
eccasion. The poetry of Moore is es: | voice within. 


4 


heralds, the bustle of precursors and the 
buzz of greatness set off the parties concern- 
ed wonderfully, and produce a powerful ef- 
fect upon the passions. The national char- | 
acter of French is da glowre et Damour, and 
yeach it requires something qui s‘annonce 
i carry the object in view: love has his 
heralds, war its imposing externals ; why 

erefore should the travelling gentleman, | 
r the debonnaire postillion, be denied his! 


' 
vabdbiacd) o 


ONTRAST BETWEEN BYRON AND MOORE. 


{Ext. from Edin. Rev. 1223 } 
We conceive, though these two celebrat- | 
cl writers in some measure divide the Poeti- | 


cal Public between them, that it is not the 
came Publie whose favour they severally en- 


* Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 


Brightening the storm it cannot calm 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men. Ta- 
ken at the summit, it leads on to fortune ; but} 
wo be to him who is caught in the strength 
of its ebbing current! In vain he struggtes 
with the destiny that hurries him on. An 
accident, next to a miracle, may save him 
froin utter and final destruction ; he may not 
be engulfed at the moment when he gives, 
up all fur lost, and resigns hunselfto the un-) 
utterable agonies of despair; in his death-| 
grasp he may catch some reed of momenta- 
ry salety, and hope, which had fled, may re- 
turn; but the illusion is fleeting and unreal; 
his doom is written, his destiny is sealed, his 
cup ts mingled—and he must drain it to the 
dregs. 

Call it by what name you will, there is a 
presiding influence which all men,in all their 
actions, and even in all their thoughts, obey. 
Unconscious of itsexistence in tndividtal ac- 
tions or volitions, we discover it plainly and 
undeniably in the general result; just as we 
determine the progress of the index of the 
chronometer, or of the shadow on the dial- 
plate. Every thing tends to confirm this 
view of human actions, and, by consequence, 
of human affairs. Things apparently the 
most anomalous, observe a general law ; the 
proportion between the numbers of the sex- 

es, for example. Is the mind of man an ex- 
ception to a rule to which no other excep- 
tion has yet been discovered? If it be ma- 
terial, as some would have us believe, then 
it must acknowledge the laws to which mat- 
fer is subjected ; if it be immaterial, which 
is negative, or spiritual, which, by the re- 
ceived usage of language, gives us an idea 
of something different from matter, then it 
must be under the influence of the laws pe- 
culiar to that something to which it belongs. 
But whatever acts according to a general | 
rule or law, acts necessarily ; in other words, 
its actions are so many effects of causes, 
which, whether known or unknown, must 
have an existence. Admit that we cannot 
determine the nature of those causes: what 
then? We cannot define in what gravita- 
tion consists, but who doubts its existence ? | 
We are in utter ignorance of the power 
which affects the magnet, as we are of the| 
affinity which subsists between that power | 
and electricity, galvanism, and light; but! 
iue affinity itself is matter of observation. It 
13 just so with human actions and human af- 
jairs. There is only one course which they 
can take, and that course they pursue. Look 
to the career of Napoleon: examine the cir- | 
cumstances which contributed to his rise, 
and those which brought about and accele- | 
rated his fall. Being what he was, could 
he have acted otherwise than he did, or ex- 
perienced a different fate?—he could not. | 
Like Hannibal, he reached the highest pins | 


{ 


nacle of military glory; like him, he tasted 
the bitterness of disaster and defeat; jk 
him, also, be fella victim to the inextinguisi, 
able hatred of an enemy, who, though victu 
rious, trembled at the terrors of his name. 
That master-spirit, which so long held th. 
world in awe, is now quenched; but he 
obeyed his destiny, and future ages will find 
that he has not lived in vain. 


THE GERMAN DRAMA, 

The reader of the modern dramas,will haye 
remarked with surprise, that they were mos: 
of them built upon moral paradox. He wi!! 
remember to have heard from those sam: 
venerable men, who stood in the relation to 
him of parent, whether of the person or the 
mind, that adZ vice had a contagious influ. 
ence ; that any stage enormity, long indole. 
ed, from the natural operation of our sel). 
love, begot a specious sanction that satisfied 
the conscience; and by the extensiun of «:- 
milar palliation to kindred crimes, the whole 
mind became irrecoverably tainted, and tl 
neinG obnoxious and to be avoided. Thy 
German secret of interest tended to 
strengthen the self-delusion in actual life; | 
paid the ‘ flattering unction to the soul,’ tha! 
any one vice might maintain its power in 
the most amiable minds; and exhibited tl 
robber, and the murderer, as the most gener- 
ous of the species. The sort of thing be- 
came popular, from the passion it set in mo- 
tion, as wellas the balm it infused into tle 
festering wounds of memory. The mo’! 
guarded had some imperfections, which they 
would fain hope to be venial; they wer 
now systematically taught, that even Goo: - 
Ness might consist with errors far more cri- 
minal than their own. Thus sympathy 
usurped the place of censure, and a door wis 
opened to that fatal fallacy, of making « 
compromise with morals, and setting the 
vices to which we were not inclined, 25: 
sort of balance to those in which we wer 
determined to indulge. 


THE ESSAYIST. — 


ON LYRIC POETRY. 
{Continued ] 

Tne wildest meanderings of the imagina 
tion, far from appearing extravagant, 2° 
here in their proper place, and spread @ 
sort of indescribable charm over its varied 
measures ; and the moment that the sober 
garb of reason is seen, the charm is broke. 
the strain of inspiration is no more. Indee¢. 
a single glance at the lyric compositions \! 
any age may suffice to convince us on the 
head. And when we consider, on the other 
hand, that the language of reason 1s “ 
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ule a every Longue, and in every nation, | the spell-like religious devotion which bound 
sow widely distant soever they may be, them at another. In the spirit-stirring 
slike mtelligible to all; and that oftentimes stanzas of the modern Greeks, we see a 
t happens, that, from our ignorance of the people, roused to the recollection of the 
manners and allusions of a nation, the beau-| deeds of their sires. claiming freedom as their 
y of their lyric poctry is entirely lost to us, | just inheritance, and throwing off the shack- 
—we cannot fora moment hesitate in the | les of ruthless despotism. 
,onclusion, that the Ode is truly the fruit of; | Innumerable examples, such as these, 
‘ue imaginativn and of the passions, might be produced, and all would tend to 
convince us, that the prevailing spirit of a 
i people, modified as it is by law, by liberty, 
: ‘or by oppression, is sure to break forth, and 
There is something, too, by which the | to give a peculiar turn to its odes. In the 
eauty of this species of poetry is doubly songs of the Scandinavians, for instance, we 
enanced; I mean by the accompaniment | read the ferocity of their character; we see 
of music. None but a native can tell— | the thirsty savage revelling over the carcass 
none buta native can feel, the effect of a wild | of his fallen foe, draining the bloody draught 
paintive Ode, sung to the music of his ‘from the skulls of the slain. In tinose of the 
country. Necessity may compel a man to, Troubadours we can trace their wild roman- 
juit his home; habits, and associations, | {ic spirit of chivalry: we can mark the al- 
sud connexions, the voice of interest, the most devotional respect with which theic 
calls of ambition, a galled spirit, or a broken | knights bent to the decrees of their fantas- 
heart, may bind him to a foreign shore ; | tic courts of love, and the undaunted soul 
a wh me <rtte§ which upheld them in the mortal career for 
That ialy gnaws the snanat henst | the fame of their “ bright lady ri love.” In 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, the soft canzonets of Petrarca, in the dulcet 
“Liane | melody of his polished strain, we are let in- 
‘to the melancholy sweetness of the Itahan 
But there are moments when even these character. And Gongora, with his majes- 
passions, mighty as they are, disappear, and | tic measuses, all thrilling as the wild-notes 
are fora while blotted out from the book of | of his native guitar, shows us at once the no- 
recollection. [f, in such a moment as this} ble, romantic, and impassioned Spaniard, 
ai Ode of his country should be poured on| Were we to look a little further, 
is €ar, sung to its own wild native melody, land examine with attention the song's or 
is spirit will melt at thesound. Hishabits| Scotland, we should find a strong confir- 
sid manners may be changed,—his thoughts, ! mation indeed of what has been advanced. 
uis feelings, his ideas, may have become/{n one or two of these short and simple 
‘oreign,—his mind may be callous from am- | songs, we should learn more of the charac- 
ition, or hardened from crime, or jaundiced | ter of the Scottish nation than a hundred 
‘rom the bitter pang of treacherous friend- | cold pages of history could teach us. In 
ship or unrequited love; yet his heart,! them are to be found the peculiar feelings 
seared though it may be, will still, at the! and manners of the country, its prejudices, 
sound of that thrilling melody, yearn after its habits, its superstitions, and, above all, 
the land of his sires. i that determined soul of patriotism which so 
If an historian be aware generally of the! peculiarly characterizes our native land. 
yursuits and habits of a nation, there is no- | The Spaniard may surpass them ina gran- 
lung which can give him truer information! deur and a cultivation to which they pre- 
concerning its particular spirit and cbarac- | tend not,—the Persian in luxuriance of fan- 
‘er at the different stages of its existence, | cy,—the Troubadour in romantic sentiment, 
‘han a perusal of its lyric poems. From|—the Italian in measured melody; yet, 
the songs of a nation may be gathered, | nevertheless, in them there is much to envy, 
with unvarying propriety, the exact pitch ;much to admire. There is the undaunted 
ut refinement which it has reached. Nay | spirit that spurns at slavery, that quails not 
wien any extraordinary revolution has | at the thought of death—the gay, light 
taken place, when a nation of slaves has! carol, that speaks a mind pure, chainless, 
become freemen, or a nation of freemen;and free,—the guenchless tenderness of 
slaves, the same revolution also takes place | love, in life and in death the same,—and 
in the Odes of that nation, which are but an! the soft, wild note of melancholy, that robs 
echo of the spirit of the times. We can, us ofa tear. ; 
thus trace, in the diminished vigour and} But periaps [am wrong in speaking o! 
tameness of their Odes, the era when the} these songs as worthy of a place in the an- 
‘reedom of the Spaniards was broken by the | nals of lyric poetry. It has now-a-days be- 
voke of Austria. In the Odes of early|come the fashion to laugh at every thing 
France, we can mark the chivalrous knight-| connected with Scotland as low and vulgar ; 
errantry which prevailed at one time, andi and the more-refined taste of modern times 


“ Bright eyed Fancy, hovering o'er, 
Seatters from her pictured urn 
Fhoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 
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has consigned to the vilest of the rabble 
these sacred monuments of old times. It 


degradation to which 4 country could fall, 
when it abandoned the language and the 
literature of its forefathers, to adopt those of 
another people. And so ts it now with ¢ ‘al- 
edonia; her manners and her customs are 
no more; her language has become a by- 
word and 4 reproach among her ¢ hildren : 
and her songs, replete with the feelings, and 
glowing with the genius of those that have 
long since gone by, are sourned under the 
feet of her degenerate off-pring. 
but few now left whose hearts stil kindle in- 
to rapture at the sounds of Scottish melody. 


There are 


[To he continued 


PHYS: OLOGY. 


REASON and instinct unite and blend to- 
rether, to produce the intellectual system, 
and the various determinations of mental 
action. But the part that each bears in 
the generation of ideas, is very different in 
animals, whose grosser external senses al- 
low instinct to predominate ; and in man, 
in whom the perfection of these senses, and 

| the art of signs, which perpetuate the tran- 
sient thought, augment the power of reason, 
while they enfeeble instinet. It is easy 
to conceive, that the brain, assailed by a 
crowd of impressions from without, will re- 
gard less attentively, and therefore suffer 
to escape, the greater part of those that re- 
sult from internal excitation. Instinct is 
more vigorous in sivage man, and its rela- 
tive perfection is his compensation for the 
advantages which superior reason brings to 


man im eivilization. The moral and itel- 


lectual system of the individual, considered 
at different periods of life, owes more to in- 
ternal sensation the less it is advaneed: for 


instinct declines as reason is strengthened 
and enlarged 

It is only, after laying down between the 
sources of our knowledge a very exact line 
of demarcation ; after scrupulously distin- 
gushing the rational from the instinctive 
determinations; acknowledging that age, 
sex, temperament, health, disease, climate. 
and habit, which modify our physical organ- 
ization, must by a secondary effect, modifs 
these last ; that we can possibly understand 
the diversity of humours, of opinions, of 





: characters, and of genius. He who has 
well appreciated the effect, on the judement 

; and reason, of the sensations that spring from 
| the habitual state of the internal organs. sees 


easily the origin of those everlasting dis- 
putes on the distinction between the sensi- 


was held by the ancients as the surest sign of 
a conquered nation, as the lowest pitch of 


carried. 


tive and the rational soul: why some phi- | 
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losophers have believed man solicited ( 
ever by a good and evil genius, spirits which 
they have personified under the names of 
Oromazes and Arimanes, betwixt whom 
they imagined eternal war; the contest oj 
the soul with the senses, of the Spirit with 
the flesh, of the iraseible with the intellec. 
tual principle, that contradiction which St, 
Paul laboured under, when he said in bis 
Epistle to the Romans, that his members 
were in open war with his reason — These 
phenomena, which suggest the conception 
of a two-fold being (Homo duplex, Butfon,| 
are nothing but a necessary strife betwixt 
the determinations of instinct and the de- 
terminations of reason; between the often- 
times imperious wants of the organic nature, 
aud the judgment which keeps them under, 
or deliberates on the means of satisfying 
them, without offending received ideas oi 
fitness, of duty, of religion, &c. 

A being. absolutely destitute of sensitive 
organs, would possess only existence ol 
vegetation: if one sense were added, he 
would not yetpossess understanding, because, 
as Condiulac has shown, the impressions 
produced on this only sense, would not admit 
of comparison ; it would all end in an in- 
ward fecling, a perception of existence, and 
he would believe the things which affected 
him to be a part of his being. The funda- 
mental truth, so completely made out by 
modern metaphysicians, is found distinctly 
stated in the writings of Aristotle :* and 
there is room for surprise that that fa- 
ther of philosophy should have merely re- 
cognised it, without conforming to its doc- 
trine: but still more that it should have beer 
for so many ages disregarded by his succes- 
So absolutely is sensation the source 
of all our knowledge, that even the measure 
of understanding is according to the number 
and perfection of the organs of sense, and 
that by successively depriving them of the 
intelligent beine. we should lower, at each 
step, his intellectual nature; whilst the ad- 
dition of a new sense to those we now pos- 
sess, might lead us to a multitude of ua- 
known sensations and ideas, would disclose 
to us in the beings we are concerned witli, 
a vast variety of new relations, and would 
greatly enlarge the sphere of our intel- 
livence. 

The impressions, produced on any orgad, 
by the action of an outward body, does 00 
constitute sensation ; it is further requisite, 
that the impression be transmitted to the 
brain, that it be there perceived. that is, felt 
by that organ; the sensation then becomes 
perception, and this first modification suppe 
ses, aS is apparent, a central organ, to 
which the impressions on the organs may be 
The cerebral fibres are more oF 


sors, 


« 


Nil est in intellectu, quod non priusfuerit in seni 
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ronger perception did not silence, as tt 
attention In 


euuion 


rmanently. 
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once, from all the organs of sense ; 
bodies frou which they proceed, if on 


e. the rest, and fix the 


js concentration of the soul upon a singh 
hiect. the brain us feebly stirred by many 


4 


tafter the attentive perusal of a book 


lost the sensations that were pro 


Have 


ced by the dul iterent culour of the papel 


il 


| } . 
nd the letters. 


\\V hen i 


snk, we pass fr 
mdarkness to licht. If 


of itas so light, that soon 
snembrance of tt. 

perceive, every 
“om light to darkness, 
we fix 
on this sensation, it atfects 
After occupy ingone’sself, 


whee re 
ins LO re 


we do pot 


us nore 


eiven time, with a number of things, with 
t moderate attention to each; after read- 


rv, for instance, 


ea 
_we finish it without being tired of it, 
aud are surprised at the time it has taken 







nis 


meoucht then to 


\\ e cones 


‘ 


‘ssions have effaced one another, 


t minds: 


lo, more than the man of genius, 


‘o receive it more deeply. 


of events, 
interested 


a novel, full 


h of which in its turn has 


It is because successive and light im- 
till we 
e forgotten all but the principal actions. 

nt annear to us to have 
sed rapidly ; fur, as Locke has weil said, 
his Essay on the Hluman Understanding, 
‘ive the succession of times on! 
that of our thoughts.” 


and 


for 


curved by the sensations sent to them 
aud | 
should acquire but confused notions o} | 


ations that leave no trace; it as thus. | 
faintly that 


sensation is of short duration, our 
there | 
It is thus, | 

tine we 


our at- | 


is faculty of occupying one’s self long and | 


lusively with the same i‘ea, of concen- 


‘iig all the intellectual faculties on one 


ct, of bestowing on the contemplation of 


ne, a lively and well supported attention | 
‘uund in greater or less strength in diiler- 


and some philosophers appear 
have explained, very plausibly, the dif- 
nt capacity of different iminds, t 

is degrees of instruc ae of which we 
capable, by the degree of attention 
ible to give to the objects of our studies. 
pau- 
on the examination of a single idea 


ers it with more profound reflection, | 


‘er more aspects and relations ; bestows 
> in short, more entire attention ? 

vill, which keeps the organ to one sen- 
i, Or prepares it for that sensation, si 
To look, is to 
with attention; to listen is to hear at- 
‘welvy: the smell, the taste, in the same 


', are fixed upon an odour, or a flavour, 


Pressions, 


* to receive from them the fullest im- 
In all these cases, the sensation 
ve involuntary ; but the attention by 
hit is heightened, is an act of the will. 
5 dis ‘tinction has already been well laid 
"with regard to the feeling, 


we | 


he vVa- | 
| 


| fibres of that organ, will be 


fonject, 


only the touch exerted under the direction 
of the wall. 


‘he impression that a sensation, or «op idea 


| (Which is but a sensation operated upon by 


he cerebral organ.) bas produced on the 
the livcliness 
and permanence of the recollection. Thus 
We may have reminiscence of ut, or recall 
we have been so affected; or 
which is a representation of the 
of its characteristic attri- 
2s colour, bulk, &e. 

Finally, if the brain as easy of excitation, 
and at the same time faithful in preserving 
he impressions it has received, it will pos- 


meinorey, 
with some 
bules, 


) sess the power of bringing up ideas with all 
' their connected and collateral ideas ; of 


re- 
producing them, i some sort, by recalling 
the entire object, whilst memory presents us 
with a few of its qualities only. This ecre- 
ative faculty 1s called imagination. — If it 
sometimes produces monsters, it as that the 
brain, by its connect- 
ing, combining reproduces them in 


powel of 
ideas, 


associating, 


in order not according to nature, gathers 
them under capricious associations, and 


gives occasion to many erroneous judgements. 


The afi clons of the soul, or the passions, 


whether they come by the senses, or some 
disposition of the vital organs favour their 
birth and crowth, mav be ranged m iwo 


to their effects on the 
eighten organic activity: 
courage, hope, and love; 
whilst others slacken the motions of life; as 
fear. grief, and hatred. And others there 
are, that pri ' two cilects alternately 
or together. So ambition, anger, despair, 
pity, assuming, like the other passions, an 
infinite variety of shades, according to the 
intensity of their causes, individual consti- 
tution, sex, age, &c. at times increase, 
at times abate the vital action, and depress 
or exalt the power of the organs 


classes, according 
economy. Some! 


such are joy, 


duce the 





OF all Knaves, your fools are the worst— 
because they rob vou both of your time and 
temper. 

It is not the force of friendship, but the 


| prevalence of vice, that makes the moderns 


ention is to be considered as an act of 
ancients, usque adaras 


| 
| 
| 


admirable rule of the 
‘Carry not your 
‘riendstips beyond the altar.’ 

The ancients’ manner of commemorating 
their gods, heroes, and friends, was by lhba- 
Would it were the 
Wine 1s often 


sO often excce d that 





tions, not 
same among the moderns. 
better spilt then drank. 

All young animals are merry, and all old 
ones grave. An old woman is the only an- 
imal that ever is frisky. 

It 1s better to do the idlest thing in the 


potations. 


which is! world. than to sit idle for half an hour. 


According to the strength or faintness of 
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POETRY. 


CHRISTMAS MELODY. 


ty is the Day! the Holy Day' on which our Rord 


was born, {thorn: 


And sweetly doth thesun beam gild the dew-besprinkled 
rough the heavens, and the breezes | 


gently play, 


And song and sunshine lovelily begin this Holy Day. 


“Twas ina humble manger, a little lowly shed, 

With cattle at his infant teet, aud shepherds at his head, 
The Saviour of this staful world in inuocence first lay, 
While wise men made their offerings to him this Holy 


Day 


He came to save the perishing, to waft the sighs to hea 


ven feu 


pray 
At his Altar’s feet for meekuess upon this Holy Day 


Ase flowers still bloom fair again, though all their life 


seeins shed, {with the dead; 


Thus we shall rise with life once more, tho’ number’d 
hen may our stations be near Him to whom we wor 


ship pay, [Day'” 


And praise, with heartfelt gratitude, upon this Holy 


_— 


SONG OF EVIL SPIRITS AT THE EVE OF 


THE FLOOD. 


‘ Rejoice! 
The abhorred race 
Which could not keep in F.den thei high place, 
But listened tothe voice 
Of knowledge without power, 
Are nigh the hour 
Of death? 

Not slow, not single, not by sword, nor sorrow, 
Nor years, nor heart break, nor time’s sapping 

motioa, 

Shall they drop off. Behold their last to-morrow! 
Earth shall be ocean! 

And no breath, 
Save of the winds, be on the unbounded wave! 

Angels shall tire their wings, but find no «pot; 

Not even a rock from out the liquid grave 
Shali lift its point to save, 

Or show the place where strong Despair hath died ! 
While a brief truce 
[fs made with Death, who shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation, 
fo generate new nations for his use: 
This remnant, floating o'er the undulation 
Of the subsiding deluge, from its slime, 
When the hot sun hath baked the reeking soil 
Into a world, shall give againto Time 
New beings—years—diseases— sorrow crime 
With all companionship of hate and toil. 
Meantime still strucele in the mortal chain, 
Till earth wax hoary 
War with yourselves, and hell, and heaven, in vain 
Until the clouds look gory . 
With the blood reeking froin each battle plain 
New times, new climes, new arts, new nen: but stil] 
The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill. 
Shall be amongst your race in different forms 
But the same moral storme 
Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 
Tn a few hours the glorious Giant's craves. 
Mark! hark ! already we can hear the voice 
Of growing ocean's gloomy swell ; 
The winds, too, plume their piercing winzs! 
__ The clouds have nearly filled their springs ; 
lhe fountains of the creat deep shall be broken, 

And heaven set wide her windows: while mankind 

View, unacknowledged, each tremendous token— 

Still, asthey were from the beginning, blind. 

We hear the sound they cannot hear, 

“eta fowthour thee comin sep eee 
etaf £ is delayed; 
Their flashing banners, folded still on high, 

_ Vet undisplay'd, 

>ate@ to the Spirits’ ail Pervadinge ye. 
How! ! howl! oh earth ! 

"hy death 3 nearer tha th or tirth 

: s nearer than thy recent ‘irt! 


| The sun iz sipking in the crimson west; 


i 


| 
| 


fT a eet ce 
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Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink beicg 
‘The ocean’s overtiow ! 

The wave shail break upon your cliffs ; and che’. 
The little shells, of ocean’s least things be 
Deposed where vow the eagle’s offepring dwe 

How shall he shriek o’er the remorseless seg 
nd call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswered, save by the encroaching swel] .- 
Whiie man shall long in vain for his broad wing 

The wings which could not save.’ 
Brao: 


>_> - 
THE WINTER’S EVENING. 
From the Greek. 


The clouds are rushing On their wild, wet wings 


"1" lie w r ¢ { "est 
Of guilty men, who truly sought to weep and be forgiv- | The lightning, like an eagle from i nest, 
An Intercessor still he shines, and man to hin should 


In dazzling circles round the me ,atain springs, 
The groaning forest in the whirlwind swings, 
Strewing the marble cliffs with branches boar: 


s 


With cries of startled wolves the valley ring: n 
And when the sullen sounds of earth are o'er, | 
Ocean lifts up bis voice and thunders on the shore m 
Now close the portal !—'’Tis the hour of hours! at 

Though ancient Winter lords it o’er the sky, 0 
And the snow thickens on our leafless bowers, 

For now the few we love on earth are nigh. th 

lapthe! shall the livelong eve pass by ics 
Without one song from that red lip of thine ? u 

Come. fill the bowls, and heap the faggots high ! e 
To birds aud Howers let Summer’s*mornping shine, : 
To nobler man alone the Winter eve's divine I 

Croce. ' 
oe of 
~ . a) ' 

BALLAD OF CRESCENTIWUS. ; 
th 

I look’d upon his brow,—no sign 2 

Of guilt or fear was there, o 

Hie stood as proud by that death-shrine is 

Ww 


As even o’er Despair 
He had a power; in his eye Sit 


There was a quenchless energy, + 
A spirit that could dare , 
The deadliest form that death could tahe, au 
And dare it for the daring’s sake. ti¢ 
He stuod, the fetters on his hand, ys 
He raised them haughtily, he 
Aid had that grasp been on the brand, th 
Itcould mot wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now, pe 
Around he looked with changeless brow fa 
On many a toiture nigh: tr 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the whee!, : 


Aud, worst of all, his own red steel. 


I saw him once before; he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed, 

And tens of thousands throng’d the roa 
And bade their warrior speed. 

His helm, his breastplate, were of gold, 

And graved with many dint that told 
Of many a soldier's deed ; 

The sun shone on his sparkling mail, 

Aud danced his snow-plume on the g2!¢ 


But now he stood chained and alone, 
The headsman by his side, 

The plume, the helm, the charger gone : 
The sword, which had defied 

The mightiest, lay broken near; 

And yet no sigh or sound of fear 
Came from that lip of pride ; 

And never king or conqueror’s brow 

Wore higher look than did his nor 
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He bent beneath the headsman’s stroke My dreams by night, my thoughts by day, Lae 
With an uncovered eye ; Are of the lov’d oues far aw ay. is 
\ _ shout re pee —— broke Wheu Vesper lights her evening star, ve 
- ne — en ane me 1e. And sighing zephyrs curl the wayes, ' F 
noes ee econ er es ' Memory recalls the scene afar, 
’ ey of — “7 of shame, Where erst L follow’d to their graves, 
: wrap — cry, With bursting heart, and burning eye, 
Rome's wail above her only son, ‘Two sisters, early doom’d to die! — ? 
Her patriot and hex latest one. 





L. E. L. | 
AMERICAN POETRY. 


Leisure Hours at Sea. By a Midship-| 


man of the U. S, Navy. 
There is not a more estimable set of men, 
eerhaps in the world, than the officers of our 
navy. A high sense of honour, a liberal aud | 
manly spirit, and a demeanour alike modest | 
ind gentlemanly, characterize a great ma- 
ority of them ; and those whom we have had 
‘he pleasure of knowing personally, we 
ave, with scarcely an exception, found ms 
elligent and well-informed. The author of| 
lis volume shows, in several of his pieces, 
| poetical spirit, and a depth and delicacy 
oi feeling that candid criticism cannot pass 
over without praise; while at the same time, 
there are inaccuracies and faults of style, 
aud occasional marks of neglect and care- | 
lessness in suiting the ideas to the theme, 
which taste must condemn. There is con- 
siderable inequality inthe pieces—some bear 
the marks of having been written before the | 
author had had much practice in composi-| 
tion, and are distinguished by the faults of a} 
voung writer; there are some which might 
better have been omitted altogether, and | 
‘here are others that are fine specimens of | 
The following ve.ses are well sus- ' 
tained from first to last, and are fraught with | 
‘rue poetical feeling ; the 10th stanza is par- | 
ucularly fine. 








poetry. 


LINES 
Written onthe Island of Elba. } 
Phe heart that feels as I have felt, 
When forced from kindred hearts to sever, | 
he idol-home where youth has dwelt, 
To leave—and leave, perchance, for ever ; | 
Although no sigh may tell its wo, 
Will throb with sorrow’s deepest throe. { 
A father’s burning hand I wrung; } 
[ kiss’d a mother’s pallid cheek; 
But not a word escaped my tongue— 
__ [felt too much—too much to speak ! 
That parting hour, that sad adieu, 
Worlds would not tempt me to renew. 
My foot is on a foreign strand— 
But let me wander where I will, 
i can’t forget my native land ;— 
My heart is with my kindred stil! : 





fur terminating with a moral after its baccha- 
nalian commencement. 


I think of years too idly wasted, 

When Learning call’d me to her bowers ; 
But ah, the circean cup I tasted 

Madden’d my brain, enerv’d my powers; 
And Learning’s call was disobey’d— 
I sought for pleasure, found—a shade. * 


I think of her whose heart of truth 
Is crumbling now to kindred clay; < 
Eliza, tornin sinless youth 
From me, and from the world away ; 
Upon those lips, my lips have prest, 
The festering worm is coil’d to rest. 





The eye that beam'd whene’er we met, [ken, 
The cheek that blush'd when love was spo- 
The voice that bade me not forget— 
Forget thee! no! my heart is broken ; 
But mid the ruins of that heart, 


While yet it throbs—there, there thou art! 


} 
a 4 
#2 
tanks 


Thine eye is quench’d thy cheek is cold, 
And in a far, far grave thou’rt sleeping ; 
Yet oft, in fancy, I behold, 
And o'er that timeless grave lie weeping : 
In vain I strive this grief to hush— 
The burning tears but faster gush. 


































I've left my land—I've left thy grave ; 
All that [ love in life or death : 
Why am I o’er the heaving wave? 
What seek I here? —Fame’s fleeting breath’ 
Oh! what is glory but a name! 
This Isle might teach how poor is Fame— 


The prison-isle of him whose glance 
Sent awe throughout the world around ; 
Who o'er the brow of fallen France 
A sun-bright wreath of glory bound, 
A coronal of crowns—each gem 
Some conquer’d nation’s diadem ! 


Come hither, peasant! tell me, where 
Is he who dwelt in yonder vale? 
** Signor, I neither know nor care; [tale 
He came—he’s gone: though short the 
“Tis all I have to tell™ He came— 


He's gone! oh yes! this, this is fame ! 





The following is not the less praiseworthy 


LET’S DRAIN THE GOBLET DRY. 


«Can sorrow from the goblet flow.” 
Moore 


We three have met together, 
Though the tempest rages high ; 

We heed nor wind nor weather— 
Let’s drain the goblet dry ! 





While others yield to sorrow, 
And heave the ready sigh, 

We joy from wine wil] borres ~- 
Let’s drain the goblet dry : 
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Why should we give to sadness 
The moments as they fly 

I deem it worse than madness— 
Let's drain the goblet diy ! 


Hold '—can you then no anguish 
In ruby wine descry © 

In pain how many languish, 
Who drain the goblet dry ! 


I'hink of life’s closing hour, 
Think bow vou'll bear to die 3 

Then, if you have the power, 
Let's drain the goblet dry : 


Our third extract 1s the language of love 


sre it has ceased to remember. 


THE MEETING. 


W e wei mt only met, 
Ere dooin'd by tate to sever; 
But ah! Lean torget 


That meeting with thee never! 
Toy locks of auburn hue, 

On wanton zephyrs straying 5 
Phine eyes of liquid blue, 

Woiere light of soul was playing, 
Thy voice, whose julcet thrill, 

Awak'd such sweet emotion, 
IT seem to hear it sull, 

‘Though far upon the ocean, 
"Twas these that charm’d me then, 

When first and last | met thee ; 
We miy not meet again, 

But ne'er cant forget thee. 


Twas evening when we met, 


Ly Arno’s rippling billow- 
(in dreams I see thee yet 
: Whene’er I press my pillow =) 
‘ It was a lovely night, 

The balmy breeze was sighing, 
And heaven's sweetest light 
On towerand stream was lying: 

When in some thicket’s shade 
His vows the lover's telling, 

Like breast of listening maid, 
The playful w 

We ne t 

e doom d by tate to seve r3 

Botah! Tecan forget 


That meeting with thee—never! 


ives were swellin fom 


wid only met 






! 


we could go on and find fiults, 


eessin his literary career. 


With these we must conclude, by wel- 
coming the author to the republic of letters. 
rom the specimens which we have given, 
it will be evident to our readers, that our 
praise has not been inyudiciously bestowed : 

and show | 
where amendments might be made, but we 
are not in the fault-finding humour; we are 
pleased with the writer, and wish him sue- 
His stvle wants 


} rangements for a meeting 


NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
| Pew-Vork Hiterarny Gaseue, 


| ANOTHER HIT AT THE NosE, 
{ 


SiR, 
IN a previous number, you took the 
liberty of handling vour own nose more yp. 
ceremomousl:. | hope, than vou would al. 
low any other person to do, always except 
ing and reserving that worthy mortal, vou 
barber. With your favor, T will take some 
liberties with my own snuff-asylum. It has 
never sneczed ine out of a lady’s affections, 
but it has led me into divers scrapes and 
' quarrels, and has been the primal cause o: 
'a tendency to misanthropy in my disposi- 

tion. 
| You must know, sir, that my nose has al- 


} ways had an inveterate tendency to curl its 


/ nostrils at presumption, vanity, self-import- 


| ance, and folly. Physiognomists have long 
| since decided that this curl of the nostril is, as 
Sir Geoffry on says of Sir Geofiry Pe- 
veril’s * Psha !? ** an expression of slight es- 
iteem, nay, of contempt”—and contempt is 
/more piercing than a north-easterly wind. 
Not to dwell on the minor troubles in which 
my ungovernable nose has involved me, I 
will pass immediately to that which has 
most severely injured my comfort and hap- 
| piness. [ was once in company with acon- 
‘eeited coxcomb, who was inflicting the 
| Eeryptian plague of his nonsense, upona cir- 
who, to do them justice, bore it 
Although my 
}organs of speech said nothing, my fastidi- 
ous nose said Psha—the coxcomb, unfortu- 
‘nately for me, understood its language, and 
waited upon bya 
gentleman, who, with all imaginable courte- 
sy, required of me an apology for the insult 
Philip Furnival, 
Msq. the coxcomb aforesaid. I havea pecu- 


cle of ladies, 
i with exemplary patience. 


the next morning, I was 


I had offered his friend, 


jliar, although perhaps not a rare notion, that 


in whatever | may say or do, Iam never in 
With much politeness I stated 
my regret that I could not comply with so 


ithe wrong, 


reasonable a request, and the friend of Philip 


| Furnival, Esq. desired me to name my friend 


| with whom he might make the necessary ar- 
In due time we 


7 | met, and by a most unlucky chance the fel- 


| low’s bullet, instead of hitting the offending 


bargains, is, the buying a bad commodity member, astonished my ribs by the abrupt 


pruning and finishing, but experience will | 
1 enable him to do both. 
A definition of what are gener ally styled | 
; 


that you don’t want, beca ause you can get it; 24 unceremonious manner in which 
cheaper than a good one when you do. 





if 


' took lodgings amongst them, without s° 


uch as 


5 ”Y 
men 


pce . 
\mirat 
ment of 
ceas 
- DOW | 
nave 
yourite 
ture £4 
pecque 
ator 
sooth 
ad my 

D; 
ise ithe 
yuld 
fah 
t of 
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ychas saying “ By your leave, gentle- 
nen” | bave walked lop-sided ever 
ence, and that form which was once the 
imiration of the ladies and the embellish- 
ment of the ball-room—that form which was 
ceas straight as the Schenectady turnpike, 
_yow as crooked as the Tennessee river. 
nave been compelled to forswear my fa- 
,yrite recreation, dancing, for which na- 
‘ure gave mea genius, and Monsieur Ver- 
vecque, Who died a martyr to his art, an ed- 
ition. Lonly attempted it once after my 
wthing-match—the pretty Fanny L —— 
ad myself formed the side couple in a cotil- 
iD; I stood, of course, on her left, for it ts 
settled point of etiquette that a gentleman 
juld stand to the left of a lady as well as 
‘ahorse. Talking with my partner was 
tof the question, for by attempting to 
ring my head in aline with hers, my feet 
were protruded nearly in the centre of the 
seighbouring cotillion. By the way, | ought 
lave remarked previously that before I 
ras complimented with the bullet in my 
nbs, it was full six feet six inches trom the 
earth to the crown of my head—if the mind 
ne lodged in the head, no one can say that 
| was not once high-minded—at present, 
woe worth the change, the upper balf of my 
jody inclines as much from a perpendicular 
the surface of the earth, as the earth’s 
itis does from a perpendicular to the eclipti- 
ii plane. Hlowever, sir, not to dwell on 
contrast between my eram and my sum, 
(us return to the ball-room. It was a 
og and unusually narrow apartment, with a 
‘ery low ceiling, which latter circumstance 
"iritonee have alarmed me, but which at 
lime formed the least of my apprehen- 
uss The floor was crowded with dan- 
ers, and the space allotted to each set did 
‘afford room enough ‘to swing a cat.” 
‘hough I believe no one actually swung a 
for the purpose of ascertaining the truth 
thisremark. Well, sir, there we stood, | 
‘ad Fanny, or rather (to comply with the | 
pouteness of grammar) Fanny and I.‘ he | 
“aa of music, who, according to Ephraim | 
“nooth, ** scrapeth the tail of the horse on | 
‘te bowels of the cat,” sat in all the con- | 
‘ious Majesty of power, like Timotheus of | 
1 “at the feast for Persia won”—that | 
“ow, the first sound of which was to set all | 
“ie gentlemen bowing, was suspended in| 


air 


like an enchanter’s wand. to put us allio; 


motion by its descent; fifty voluptuous 
forms were in the attitude of expectation— 
eyes sparkled ; cheeks glowed ; toes were 
pointed ; and the language of all was 

‘** On with the dance—let joy be unconfined,’’— 

If sir, you are an observer of the muta- 
tions of fashion, you must have noticed that 
the old custom of hands round in the com- 
mencement of a cotillion is now an explod- 
ed heresy, it is now aniediluvian, and * not 
to Know this argues one’s se/f unknown” in 
the circles of polite life. Our grandfathers 
and grandmothers followed this custom, but 
what Goths they were! the latter wore 
hoops as wide as the tropical circles, and 
pockets sufficiently capacious to contain the 
ammunition of Napoleon’s army, while the 
former wore square-toed shoes, and buttons 
The 
joining of hands all round was one of their 
To be sure it is not 
long since this ** remnant of a barbarous 
age” was dismissed by us of the ton, like the 
remnant of abottle of claret, forthe use of our 
servants and inferiors. For my own part, I 
am sorry for it—there was something soci- 


each as big as the shield of Achilles. 


ridiculous customs. 


al, something expressive of good-fellowship 
and good-will in the custom—it seemed to 
form un cordon damitieé of all the dancers in 
the set, and to express a congeniality and 
W hy the ladies 
have dispensed with it I am at a loss to 


sympathy of feeling in all. 


euess, unless it be for the sake of economy 
in the article of gloves—its disuse is cer- 
tainly a saving of leather. 

You will have perceived, sir, that I am 
discursive—whatever you may think, I con- 
sider this quality one of iny greatest merits. 
{ bate the humdrum way of telling a story in 
a direct straight-forward manner, I hate 
straight roads, straight jackets, and straight 
circumstances—lI like a note of interroga- 
tion more than a note of exclamation—in 
short, | have hated every thing straight ever 
since I myself became crookcd--and if you 
callmy mannertedious, I have it ‘in my heart 
to bestow it all on your worship!” I shall 
tell my story in my own way, whether you 
like it or not, and if you refuse to publish it, 
I shall lampoon you—if you provoke me, 
you shall find that I have “ foenum in cor- 


*Quere Has no sagacious lexicographer traced 
the origin of a bon of the body to the bow of a fiddle. 
from the connexion between the words and the actions 
respectively ? Task, like a certain member of Con 
gress, for information. JVrinter’s Devil. 
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~JIw 
pu."—Do you understand Latin, Mr. Edi- 
tor? if not, you are unfit for your station and 


ought to know every thing and more too, 
and there is one of your tribe, the great 
pansophist cf Philadelphia, who I am told 
 hias been at a great feast of languages and 
stolen all the scraps.” Why did you not 
fish fur an invitation to this feast ? Perhaps 
itmay be that you are not fond of fishing— 
neither am I—it is the amusement of a 
dunce, and we, bless us both ! are not dup- 
ces! 
The fiddler has 
had time enough in all conscience to bring 
down his bow and to put the bipeds in mo- 
tion. ‘lands round” being out of the 
fashion and of course out of the question, 
(here was no opportunity for me to confuse 


Return we to the dance. 


the commencement of the cotillion—so the 
head couples crossed over, balanced, &c. per- 
forming all the evolutions of the figure in 
fine order. At length they finished; and 


|no one can step with confidence wuless |, 


can see whither he is going. Backing ov! 
i. ‘ : Q 
ought to quit it incontinently—an Editor |is always disagreeable whether it be from 


the presence of the king of England, o 
‘froma scrape which prudence tells us may 
create trouble. Between ourselves, sir, | 
hate Prudence—she is perpetually pullin: 
at the skirts of a man’s coat, even ifhe be ox 
the point of jumping into a river to resei: 
his fellow froma watery grave—she is fo 
ever closing the hands of charity, and lay. 
ing stumbling-blocks under the feet of gen. 
erosity. I must nevertheless allow. that had 
I attended to her advice, I should have been 
saved some mortification, for she said, cas- 
ing a sneer at my proportions, “ pray dou! 
attempt to dance with that ill-favoure/ 
form of yours”—but I returned her sneer 
with interest, and told her to mind her own 
business. 

‘¢ Dosa dos,” cried the manager, and for- 
ward advanced the opposite lady and myse! 
It is the practice of surveyors, when mea 





now came our turn to cuta figure, and a 
pretty figure didI cut! In the first “ cross 
over,” lL ran my head against the curls of| 


the lady on my left, who did not consider | 
that my body took up much more latitude | 
than longitude, and an Erynnis herself, 
could not have looked more scowlingly upon | 
me, if Thad disturbed all the snakes that | 
curled around her temples. However, she | 
was across old spinster, and I must say that| 
sO jar as it concerned her I did not regret | 


the aceident.  “ Cross over, lady and gen- 


theman,” 


eried the master of ceremonies, | 
and the opposite lady and myself started. | 
Our heads were ona level, and as she ad-| 
vanced, she saw the danger of their coming | 
in contact—with much adroitness she dodg- , 
ed and passed under my head in safety. | 
Phis occasioned some tittering and the spin- 
ster whose curls [ had previously discompos- 

ed, classically compared me to a Roman} 
coaqueror, for Thad made a tellow-creature | 
pass under the yoke. But I had made up my 
mun! not to be ridiculed from my doves 


suring land, if a swamp lies directly in the: 
way, to take an offset, and run parallel! 
the line leading to the point where they ar 
to stop, until they pass the swamp, and then 
they return to the directline. Very sims: 
to the surveyor’s situation was mine.—A! 
though it was not a swamp, but a piece: 
beutiful clay, that intervened between m 
and my place of beginning. So, after I hn 
advanced and passed the lady on the leit 
the middle of the cotillion, I made an ot! 
to the right, intending to move de refour 1 
by a parallel, but by a gracefully cireuitou 
route, But unfortunately the lady too, : 
it would seem, understood the art ofsurve:- 
ing; ignorant of my manauvre, and having 
the fear of my head, not in her eye, unle-: 
she could see all the way round the glot: 
butin her heart, she too made an offset, au 
as both our evil stars would have it, int 
same direction with mine. Consequen''. 
when we thought ourselves at least four lee! 


apart, our heads came violently and unev- 
pectediy in contact—spinning myself arou'* 


amusement, so T blundered along until the! in order to save her from falling, I lost 
manager called out ‘dos a dos !”—This| own balance, and down I went on the flu 
evolution is none of the easiest to the best | where I lay forming two sides of a parallelo- 
dancer with the most slender and upright | gram, ‘“ Obstupui—steterunt que coma” dui 


torim. 


Motion backwards is unnatural and | alas, not crura. Could I have fallen like 


unpleasing in either a man or a horse, and | Cesar, with dignity, or like Lucifer, neve 
nv one can ever perform it gracefully until | to rise again, I could have borne my misf' 
nature shall! see fit to make Sten | ‘ : ‘ac arial 

to make man a Janus— | (nne; but alas, there was nothing Cxsar 
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wd 


» stumble, and as to never rising again, | 
was 


‘the dance might proceed. 


absolutely necessary that I should get | 


m -of the way as soon as possible, in order | 
From ‘my 


doubt, thought he could thrust himself en 
them and that no one would dare ask Ed- 
mund Kean te apologize for his past crimes 
and former contempt of them. Iam glad 
to find however that he recond* without his 


y enstate” Lcast a fearful glance on the | host. The publick had a right to an apolo- 
-ounding faces—the devil of laughter sat! gy from which they were to judge of his 
it 6. t —- . : . 

; -qning on them all. Larose, threw as much | Consciousness of crime and of his penitence, 
+4 o J | ry . * mce ] > , 

, ur in my airas I could, and abruptly | for without a propor* sense of their guilt or 


‘ted the ball-room, cursing my nose, the 


| error, none can be expected to reform. 


Mr K has given to the publick in his 


_omal cause of all my mishaps, and vowing | card what must be received as an appeal to 


yer again to mingle in thedance. And I 


-e kept my vow. It is needless for me to | 


| 
' 


ved and ridiculed, how [was nicknamed | 


: » tea-parties in the couptry, how I was) 


» dancing sign-post, and a thousand other | 
ags which constitute ** the madness of my | 
mory.” Suffice it, that the associations 
cause and eifect from the slight curl of my | 
tril in the first instance, to the catastro- | 
ethat at last made me forswear society, | 
nbeas clearly traced as the association 
: eas about which metaphysicians have 
prated so much. And now, Mr. Editor, 
ugh I will not tell you my name, I will 
-y thus much, that there is no person living 
vio is as much interested as myself for your 
‘eath, happiness, and prosperity; and yet 
‘ere is no man who has done more to injure 
iin these very particulars. Solve this 
ile, my CEdipus, and so, farewell. 


PETER PARAGRAPH. 


We give the following epistle, word 

r word, and letter for letter. Whether 
‘tue has any right to sin, even in such tri- | 
‘es as orthography and syntax, we pretend | 
ii tosay. We do think, however, that she | 
uid, in this case, be none the worse for | 
sing a spelling book. te 





Burraro, 9fh Dec. 1825. 


SIR, 


Yr sentiments respecting the opposition | 
Mr Kean in No 12 N ¥ L G (!)has 
‘lermined me to discontinue that pap 
‘ot that I justify the proceedings at. 
‘eatre the evening refered* to but tha 
“approve of the course you have taken it 
80 Compleately* wanting in self respect 
“ud indeed of virtue. Kean had been driven 
‘om his native country on account of his 


crimes—he comes to us—out of particulanf 


partiality love or respect for American cha- 
‘acter think you? No—the perfect con- 
“mpt im which he held the Americans 
‘urht him to their country. He. no! 





‘out paying the postage of his letters, 


our better feelings (altho the reader readi- 
ly perceives the true and real feelings of the 


«how the affair was talked over at all | author) and ought and I presume will satisty 


most persons, therefore with him | am 
satisfied, but sir, not so with you—And now 
leave you to those whose “ taste and refine- 
ment have not been swallowed up in the 
sink of interested hypocrisy.” At any titne 


/you may send on your ace it shall be paid. 


Your obedt Sert. 
(1, Nore A verb must agree with its nominative is 
number and person. Printer’s Devil 
* Quere. Would not this writer consent to inspe: 


' the proots of a Dictionary, which we are about to print. 


Printer’s Devil 


REMARKS. 

We shall not honour this man by giving 
publicity to his name, nor shall we flatter his 
vanity by eulogizing his outrageously virtt- 
We publish his letter as an 
admirable specimen of grammatical compo- 


ous disposition. 


sition, and as containing some amendments 
in spelling, that we recommend to the seri- 
ous consideration of the learned. As we 
must beg leave to decline any epistolary cor- 
respondence with so classical a writer; we 
request our agents in Builalo, Mess. Lazell 
& Francis, to present himhis bill for the Mi- 
nerva and Literary Gazette for nine montlis, 
and to give him a receipt in our behalf; and 
to inform him that he must send us no more 
specimens of his belles-lettres talents witli- 
The 
postmaster will give them the name of the 
writer. Whatever powers of mind this cor- 
respondent has exhibited, he has shown a 
deficiency in one particular capacity, we 
mean that of memory ; for he unluckily for- 
got that he had no business to make us pay 
the postage of his letter—a man who is so 
virtuous on a large scale, ought not to omit 
the little every day honesties, amongst 
which we certainly cannot number the pick- 
ing of an Editor’s pocket, by sending him 
unpaid letters, contrary to the express sti- 
pulations of the terms on which the paper 
is furnished, It is really too much to send 
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a man an impertinent letter, and to impose 
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AND 


However much * want of seli-respec 


upon him by making him pay the postage we may have extubited in the judgment. 


besides. 


A letter comes to an Editor; he this overmuch-righteous letter-writer, we 


cannot tell by the outside whether it ts alet- | Can assure him that little respect as we may 


ter on business or on personal concerns ; 


he takes it from the office and opens it. he 


if have for ourself, we have less for him 


. 7 
» ana 


we part fromm tim with this advice—before 


must pay its postage, as in the present in- he undertakes to write another letter to any 


stance; and thus any man who ts 


enough to take advantage of an Editor, can 
We trust 


agents in| 


do so, as in the present mnstance. 


those of our friends who are our 


the country, will not consider these remarks 


aS ay mer to them, our conneXion 


them renders ut that we should pay 


proper 
the postage of letters, both to and trom ther. 
We have no allusion to them incomplaning 
of the practice of some subseribers and cor- 
respondents. One man, living on the Mis- 
SissIppi river, sends us two sheets of poetry 
wherein there is not fire enough to warina 
spider’s claw ; another, living on the banks 


of the Tugulovo, writes us that he tas mislaid 


a number of our paper, and will be under 


rreat obligations to us if we wall supply the 
defiaency ; athird sends us word that a cer- 
tain No. has not been received (the fault be- 
ing with the post offices, for our paper ts al- 
ways regularly mailed) and reqnests us to 
furward it. Now, of all our country sub- 
scribers were to adopt this course, it would 
eost us, on an average, $500) per an- 
uum; and althou¢h the majority are not 
enuilty of this breach of the terms on which 


tuey receive the paper, there are some who 
make no seruple of indulging inthe practice 
again and agai. ‘The actual expense to 
which thev have subjected us, is in itself a 
trifle, but we do not choose to submit to dn- 


pos 


On lo kine over the advertisements in the 


fion to the value of a farthing, 

* Butialo Emporium” we discover that the 
writer of the foreroing letter. is a vender of 
tad Medteines; 


Drops and Pectoral powders, &c, &e. 


Drug- ot Anderson’s ¢ ouch 


im the same number which contained our 


correspondent ‘= ©?,” 
which roused this man’s virtuous indigena 
tion, there is an article burlesquinge the ad- 
vertisements of infall:ble remedies. wonder- 
ful cures, Xe. which are 


so comnon in our 


newsnaners 


bility that this man’s exquisite sense of vir- 
tue has been moved to wrath by this said! 
burlesque, quite as much as by our “ want | 


of virtue °” 


little 


with 


eriticism on Kean, | 


(Juege. Is there not a_possi-| 


one, let him amend two things, his manner; 
und tis spelling. 


CROSS READINGS. 


Wanted, a middle aged woman to take 

ire of —the committee on Military affairs 

Death on the Pale Horse—wishes a «- 
tung room, wiih breakfast, in a genteel par: 
of the city 

Lost, on the to the 
whole population of the third ward. 


way theatre—tlie 

Wanted, a gentleman to teach the French 
language to—two hundred gallons of Iris 
whiskey. 

A coloured boy of about 16 years of ag: 
wishes—to be chairman of the committee o: 
Indian affairs. 

Strayed or stolen, a few days since—tly 
capital of the Lombard Bank. 

Died, yesterday after a short illness—the 


| New-York Sharon Canal company. 


The celebrated horse Napoleon—will bv 
appomted one of the ministers to the con- 
cress of Panama, 

The committee rose, reported progres: 
and obtained leave to sit again on—J00 
bags of Brazil coffee. 

Theatre. This evening will be presen! 
Coriolanus, the part 
of Coriolanus by—a farm in Westcheste: 


ed the tragedy of 


county. 

Brutal outrage. A gentleman riding on 
the Marrisburgh turnpike on the night o! 
the @th inst. 


of ol | Port wine 


was knocked down by—1 pipe 


Misterious affair. About 12 o'clock 


Now, | Jast evening the inhabitants of Grand-street, 


were alirmed by cries of murder! murder: 
Of €xamination it was found the cries came 
from—200 boxes of soft shelled almonds. 
Wanted. a nurse for—4 casks of Rasp- 
berry Brandy. 
TIME’S SPECTACLES. 


** Quidquid agupt homines."’ ; 
‘ Juvenal. 


A woman in Boston, who killed anothe 
woman by beating her with a pair of tongs, 
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cep wdicted for manslaughter. The law 


-pises no such crime as woman-slaugh- 

- npobably from a gallant notion that beau- 
» it makes the lion quail, is proof, as 
jaacreon says, “avi” syycwy aravinv;” 
though it be proof against spears, it 
ms that it is none against tongs. ——In 
s-Hampsbire, a boy has been sentenced 

r years imprisonment for stealing a tin- 

ox and a pair of gloves; this lad pays 
lear for attempting to procure light 
irkuess, and to keep his hands clean, 
—Aman in Pennsylvania advertises that 
5 taken up a stray cow: * she is,’ says 
‘such aa infernal cross creature, that 

e cantik her; Therefore? continues 
‘the owner is requested to take her 


> Are we to conclude from his *There- 
“that had she been less of a Katharine 
r temper, the advertiser would not have 


{ tor her Petruchio ?———A great man 


ie west has lately made a speech, in | 


ji he announces the following discovery. | 


ifuman nature ts restless, and man, as he 
er has been, ts ambitious.” This disco- 
‘vis about as novel, as the discovery that 
mearries his head above his shoulders, 
lbe——The Baltic sea is sinking at 
rate of four feet in a century; this is by 
/means so rapid as the sinking of certain 
‘snot very far from a greater sea. —— 
i.e town of Martinsville, in Virginia, says 


.luchmond paper, contains a Court House, | 


idtlice, afew other houses and some tndi- 
ual inhabitants, but not a single woman ! 
What astlent town it must be! but, we must 
afess that it is a sort of silence which we 
ald by no means relish. It is 2 
cal, unsentimental, humdrum sort of a 


most ul- 


‘0. ——Our government has no Minis 
‘ Constantinople, in consequence of wh 

‘commerce in that quarter, suffers. 

ection to sending a minister,is said to arise 
m the preliminary necessity of sending 
magnificent presents, on which the Sublime 
forteiusists. If the Porte continue their 
emand, let us send them a few thousand 

» Which, presented by the cannon of our 

havy, will be quite as magnificent as they 
“ay desire. Such presents have a wonder- 
‘effect in conciliating those who receive 
em. 


; aaeemaeaenes 4 
Correction.—In the article on Gen. Ha- 

mi}e _ , ° 

“On, Xe, Jn our Jast number, a line was 








+) 

ail 
omitted. In the last sentence but one after 
these words: ‘ the outlines of the numbers.” 


add, ** which were attributed to Mr. M. in- 
dividually,” Xe. 


Gen. Barton.— This veteran of the Revo- 


lution, the captor of Prescott, after linger- 
ing for years in a prison in Vermont, sepa- 
rated trom lus family and cut off from active 
lite by merciless and inhuman justice (she is 
represented as deprived of sight, why not 
also, as deprived of feeling ’) has at last been 
restored to lis freedom and bis family. And 
No— 


by an Ameriean individual then,—whese ge- 


by whom? by lus grateful country ? 


_nerosity could notendure the sight of a hero 
No—but by Lafayette i 
not this noble action, for such itis, carry 


in chats ? Does 
the most cuttioag reproach to America and 
Americans? 


Four the New-)ork Literary Gazelle. 


COLD WEATHER. 
“Sub Jove frigido ”’ 

Cold weather has come at last, and the 
wary citizen, as he thrusts his goodly nose 
beyond the precincts of his threshold, finds 
Jack Frost ready with his icy nippers to give 
ita pinch, Now thesnow crackles bene sth 
Now 


‘our dilated and extended nostril admits the 


our feet like the laughter of fools. 


air into the very penetralia of the brain; 
and so far from agreeing with the pluloso- 
phical maxim, that ** there is no such thing 
as cold,” we begin to think it visible and 
tangible. Now, albeit unused to the melt- 
| ing mood, the hardest hearted villain walks 
' the Now the 
|stage-driver cracks into the eity with four 


weets wiui lears In his eyes. 
| smoking steeds, like a moving volcano, and 
jwith afrozen nose claps his mittened hand 
| against his great coated thigh, and wonders 
chow a Russian postillion can keep hinself 
‘warm. Now socks, mantles, great-coats and 


| 


cloaks, of various patterns and fashions, are 
Washed up from the bowels of old chests. Now 
e dandyshuffies along the slippery pavement 
and strives to comfort himself with the beauty 
lof his light drab and pearl buttons, since he 
cannot with its warmth. Now we sympathise 
with high steeples and slate roofs, the former 
looking naked and solitary, and the latter 
fairly blue with the cold. Now he who 
with his ungloved hand unwittingly touches 


coldiron, feels a prickling surpassing nee” 
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Now the idea of silk stockings and pumps} CLASSICAL LITERATUR} 


is disagreeable to the munagination, - Agvicolaof Tacitu.—Chap, V 

: ; STUO ) ; 3— Chap. 
white pantaloons are things not to be thought — ied I. 
of. Now the most sceptical mythologist 1s | Hine ad capessendos magistratus in y; 


bem digressus, Domitiam Decidianam 
. v3 ‘ > octar 2 wr was “ : hd temeiaie 3 = 
convinced that the nectar of the gods was i didis natalibus ortam, stbi junxit : idque im: 


neither more nor less than hot whiskey |¢riponium ad majora nitenti decus ac ro} 
punch. Now pine wood and Liverpool coal, | 
piles of blankets, and heaps of woollen stock- 
ings, drawers of flanne! and flannel drawers, 
are things delectable to the eye. Now he who 


fuit: wreruntque mira concordid , per mut 
am caritatem ef invicem se anteponendo ; ni 
quod in bond uxore tanté major laus quan! 
in mala plus culpe est. 

’ This passage ts a striking example of th: 
flattens his nose against a frosty pane and elliptical manner of Tacitus’s style, and a! 
looks into the street, will see dignified indi- | fords ample proof, that, in reading his work: 
viduals beyond their grand climacteric, pas-|} we must frequently guess at, rather thi 
sing at a slow trot, urged by dire necessity | hope to ascertain his meaning. In the for: 
er part of the sentence, he informs us thy 
Acricola and Decidiana lived in wonder! 
harmony with each other, and ascribes tis 
domestic comfort to their reciprocal def 
vear, suchas queer looking caps, sausages. | ence; and thus bestows equal praise up 
end country members of the Legislature. | both the husband and wife. But in the lu’. 


Now fashion resumes her throne in the me- | ter clause he loses sight, as it were, for a 


tropolis, after a summer campaign at the | ——— of the subject 3 hand, and qua 

ie fying the expression which represents |) 

various watering places, and confectioners, | .- ; ‘eae 

: ; as equally meritorious, throws in a gene! 

fiddlers, and waiters chuckle at ** the pros- | remark, that in every case of this kind th 
: 


tu unwonted speed. Now agreat many out- 
landish things come into notice and remem- 
brance, which are forgotten the rest of the 





pect before them.” Now bank applicants! wife is vested with more power than the! 

hegia to put forth their claims, and lobby | band, either of promoting the peace and lip. 

nembers inspect their respective wardrobes | pibess of a family, or of producing its discord 

previous to the winter session. Now foot | and misery ; in short, that in the hame ¢ 

| partment the wife may be considered «: 
. | commander-in-chief. Whethersthis sen’ 

of the ladies, and sundry noises of coughing. | pent of Tacitus. philosophically donsider 


toves are brought into church for the use 


sneezing, and the trumpeting of noses dis- | be rigidly accurate or not, is not, I concer: 
turb the voice of the preacher. And now } the subject with which we have at prese! 
the author chilled by the coldness of his sub- | 1040; but, since this is the uniform reais 
of the manuscripts, let vs endeavour to {i 
out the just interpretation of the words, : 
‘they have come down to us. Believing 

then, that these are the words which cai 
‘from the pen of Tacitus, and that the sen! 
| ment conveyed by ghem is worthy of the 
, philosophic writer, I would tramslate the | 


ect, drops his pen from his stiffened lingers, | 
and begs to take leave of his readers. 
ellhany, Dec, V. 
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